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another.1 Between two co-ordinate bodies, neither
of which can act without the consent of the other, it
is impossible to locate the blame for indecision, which
is oftener fatal than wrong decision. The handling
of foreign affairs must rest in the hands of a single
ministry, which cannot hope to shift the blame of
miscarriage from themselves, and that ministry
must be answerable for all the communities involved
by its action in peace or war. One authority must
be subject to blame and also to dismissal. On the
same principle, the power to dismiss the cabinet
must rest with a single parliament, and therefore
with a single electorate, and any body of voters
which elects one parliament is one electorate.
The existing system of Imperial government con-
forms to these principles, and no system can take
its place which fails to do so. If side by side with
the existing Imperial Parliament elected by the
people of the British Isles there were established
an Imperial Council elected by the people of all
the Dominions as well as of the British Isles,
theoretically the Imperial Government might con-
sult it on foreign affairs. But, whenever the
Council's views differed from those of the British
Parliament, ministers would have to ignore them,
because the British Parliament alone can dismiss
them. Such a Council can acquire no vestige of

1 Since these words were printed it has become apparent
that the miscarriage of Allied diplomacy in the Balkans was
largely due to the fact that the cahinets in London, Paris,
Petrograd, and Rome were unable to make definite proposals to
Balkan Powers until the terms had been settled and accepted
by all four. What would the position have been if London
could have agreed to nothing without the concurrence of Ottawa,
"* Telbourne, Wellington, and Pretoria ?